to be continually answering Granny's innumerable questions,
such as: "Who was that passed? Who was that woman driving
past? Is it a big town? Is it a big garden? What are those
trees? What's that hill? Do eagles fly here? What is that
absurd-looking roof?" Mr. Astley walked beside me and whis-
pered that he expected a great deal from that morning. Pota-
pitch and Marfa walked in the background close behind the
bath-chair, Potapitch in his swallow-tailed coat and white tie,
but with a cap on his head, and Marfa (a red-faced maid-
servant, forty years old and beginning to turn grey) in a cap,
cotton gown, and creaking goatskin slippers. Granny turned to
them very often and addressed remarks to them. De Grieux
was talking with an air of determination. Probably he was
reassuring the General, evidently he was giving him some
advice. But Granny had already pronounced the fatal phrase:
"I am not going to give you money." Perhaps to De Grieux
this announcement sounded incredible, but the General knew
his aunt. I noticed that De Grieux and Mile. Blanche were
continually exchanging glances. I could distinguish the Prince
and the German traveller at the farther end of the avenue; they
had stopped, and were walking away from us.
Our visit to the Casino was a triumph. The porters and
attendants displayed the same deference as in the hotel. They
looked at us, however, with curiosity. Granny began by giving
orders that she should be wheeled through all the rooms. Some
she admired, others made no impression on her; she asked ques-
tions about them all. At last we came to the roulette room.
The lackeys, who stood like sentinels at closed doors, flung
the doors wide open as though they were impressed.
Granny's appearance at the roulette table made a profound
impression on the public. At the roulette tables and at the other
end of the room, where there was a table with trente et qwvraxn&e,
there was a crowd of a hundred and fifty or two hundred
players, several rows deep. Those who had succeeded in
squeezing their way right up to the table, held fast, as they
always do, and would not give up their places to anyone untfl
they had lost; for simple spectators were not allowed to stand
at the tables and occupy the space. Though there were chairs
set round the table, few of the players sat down, especially
when there was a great crowd, because standing one could get
closer and consequently pick out one's place and put down
one's stake more conveniently. The second and the third rowr
pressed up upon the first, waiting and watching for